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THE INVISIBLE MAN. 


A FARCE IN TWO ACTS, 


Characters in Act II. 
Mr. Mystic. Mr, Jones. 
Joun. 
Mr. Timm, 
Me. Brown. 
SCENE I,—A Street. 
Enter Mystic. 

Mystic. I am out of my house—I am in the 
street—yes in the street—I believe it is a street ; 
my senses are giving out with my invisibility, 
I look back on my house as did Coriolanus on 
Rome, dispising all that’s in it. Who can the 
fellow be—he is good looking—d—d good 
looking—too much so for my place—but no 
matter, | will watch them close, and if I see—— 
Ah here comes Mr. Timm. 

° Enter Tim. 

Timm, There stands Mystic, I owe him 
twenty dollars, but as he seems wrapt up in 
thought I'll pretend not to see him. 

[Whistles and passes, 

Mystic. Mr. Timm—Mr. Timm. 

Timm. (Looking up to the sky.) Tt looks like 
rain, I must hurry home. (aside.) The fellow 
looks queer—1'll swear him out that I did not 
see him. [Exit whistling. 

Mystic. Well I have gone, gone out of the 
world in reality, not a shadow of me remains. 
Ah ! a thought strikes me—I will write to my 
wife, and tell her that business of importance 
calls me away for a few days, good! then I 
will have an opportunity of seeing as well as 
hearing. If it were not for my wife now, what 
sport I wouldhave. I can’t go anywhere, can’t 
think of any thing but that good looking chap 
who has so suddenly taken my place—curse the 


fellow !| but no matter—now for the letter. 
[ Exit. 


Mrs. Mystic. 
JANE. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Mystic’s House—a 
Screen. 
Enter Joun. 

John, Well, things go on swimmingly, my 
master is clean gone out like a rushilight, there is 
not a particle of him left—then my mistress and 
Letty—by the way that Letty is a nice gal—so 
is Jane—guess mistress wouid rather Jane were 
aman merely for the joke’s sake—don’t know, 
but should think so, Hazk! here comes my 
master. 

Enter Mystic cautiously. 
Now where can my master be—here is dinner 
time, and nosigns ofhim. It is so strange that 
he should go out so suddenly after 1 told him 
my suspicions about mistress. 

Mystic. ( Aside.) Out! yes I am snuffed up 
in air; 1 am athing—a nothing—a non compos 
mentis; an air bubble—a piece of floating gas. 

John. There they are in my mistress’ chamber, 
billing and cooing like two sweet turtle doves, 
Ah! what a glorious thing is love ; love is the 
cream of earth—skimmed off by Cupid. 

Mystic. D—n skim milk—sour—bah! John’s 
a fool, 

John. Every time I come in this room I hear 
a whispering sound, and thea footsteps as ifsome 
one were walking, what is it? 


Mystic. 1 must get India rubber shoes. 
John. I hear a noise, there is something about 


this house pot right—something more wrong 
than my master’s head. Ah! me, it is a 


melancholy thing—I pity him,so ldo. [Ezxit. 

Mystic. Pity me, well now that is prime— 
something wrong here ; yes I should say there 
was, horn growing is not the most pleasant 
occupation in the world, Ah! here comes my 
precious wife, 

Enter Mus. Mystic and Jane. 

Mrs. Mystic. Yes he has gone in the country, 
gone—gone—yone—we will not see him— 

Mystic. No that you wont. 

Mrs. Mystic. Let me see, not for one week— 
now I'll have a route,a ball—a La Boz. I'll 
invite all my friends—and you, my dear William, 
invite all yours; whata time we shall have. 

Mystic. Yes and if I don't spoil it, there is no 
virtue in man, [ Aside. 

Jane. But suppose he should return in the 
midst of it ? 

Mrs, Mystic. Well if he does we must cheat 
him with some tale. 

Mystic, You have cheated me with one tale 
already, horrible woman ! [ Aside. 

Mrs. Mystic. Now for our cards of invitation, 
and preparations for a fete which will astonish 
the neighborhood, 

Jane. If you want any funds my dear, call on 
your ever devoted, humble servant. 

Mrs, Mystic. Thanks dearest, thanks, but my 
husband's credit is so good that I ean get what- 
ever[ want. So come along, let us to business, 

[ Exeunt. 

Mystic. Business, yes a precious business 
you'll make of it, Let me see what shall I do? 
blow his brains out? no, that will never do— 
they would dirty the carpet; blow my own out, 
umph! that would be nipping the science of 
invisibility in its very bud. No! I must live to 
correct abuses, punish ungrateful women, and 
protect poor devils of husbands. Hark! what 
noise is that? (gets behind a screen.) what use 
my getting behind a screen, no matter it is mere 
force of habit—they come. 

Enter Joun and Mr. Brow, 

Brown. Not im say you, 1 am sorry for it. 

John. He is out of town, sir, but if you have 
any particular business, there is my misrress, and 
a young gentleman, a clerk of my master, who 
attends to all his little business, 

Mystic, My little business, Oh! my head, 

Brown, Did you not hear a noise ? 

John. Only echo, sir. (my master is behind 
that screen, would he weie any where else, for 
if this straager sees him our plotis all up.) [aside, 

Brown. I do not think I can transact the busi- 
ness with any one out himself; the fact is it is 
to pay him five hundred dollars on a mortgage 
he holds. 

Mystic. Five hundred dollars on a mortgage, 
oh! 

Brown. Well this is the strangest echo I ever 
heard, and ina room so small, why it repeated 
my very words. 

John. Yes sir, I hear it sometimes when I 
don’t speak; do you know sir, that I think there 
are spirits in the house. 

Brown, Well I hope so, for I have travelled 
far and am somewhat dry. 

Mystic. Ha! ha! ha! good, 


Brown. Well of echoes this beats——Tell 
your master that Mr. Brown— 

Mystic, Mr. Brown. 

Brown, Eh!—That Mr. Brown called to pay 
the wortgage on Smith’s estate. 

Mystic. Smith’s estate, eh ! 

Brown. Fh! 

John. You hear how it sounds, 

Brown, And that in consequence of his absence, 
1 must necessarily keep him out of it three 
months longer, 

Mystic. Three months longer, oh? 

Brown, Good day sir. 

John, Good day sir, let me show you the door. 

** Rest perturbed spirit rest.” 
[ Exeunt, 

Mystic. There goes five hundred dollars out 
of the house ; it has literally taken wings and is 
flying away; done up Brown. Shall I afterhim? 
no that wont do, my wife will perchance see me, 
and this tea party be blown up; let it take 
place, and like that great Boston tea party, it 
will create another revolution, whose effects and 
after ages will be equally astounding. Ah! 
oh! dear—oh! my ! oh good gracious! oh dear 
me! hold me up somebody—catch me, I'll fall— 
oh! oh! eh! hi!—what will become of me? 
Here have I made myself invisible without 
knowing the way to restore me to sight again. 
Oh! I shall faint, 1’ll drop, there lam down. 
(falls,) Lam locked out of the world by akey of 
my own making; I am a prisoner at large— 
though walled up from the rest of mankind, 
Eh! oh! what must Ido? strip naked, yes L’ll 
strip here—no not here ; wash myself in aether ; 
scrub myself with transparent soap, and take 
Brandreth's pills to bring me out, [ Exit. 


SCENE IIL.—A saloon lighted up for a ball, 


Enter Mus, Mystic, Jane, and numerous Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 

Mrs. Mystic. Now you all know my secret, 
preserve it. 

All, Wewill, we will. 

Mrs. Mystic. Make yourselves at home, take 
seats, while the servants hand roundthe ice. 
[While serving refreshmentsa dance is introduced. 


Enter Mystic, dress changed. 

Mystic. I have scrubbed myself, 1 am clean 
in sight, now for it, (starts cut into the middle 
of the floor. The dancers continue as if he were 
not present.) What, invisible still—horrible, 
most horrible. Stay 1’ll go and pinch my wife. 

[Goas up and gives her a pinch, 

Mrs. Mystic. William, you hurt me. 

Jane, 1 did not touch you. 

Mrs. Mystic, Not on the arm ? 

Jane. No, 

Mystic, I'll pinch her, [ Pinches Jane. 

Jane. Madam, this is ungenerous, 

Mrs. Mystie. What is ungenerous ? ° 

Jane, My arm is black and blue. 

Mystic. Good ! I’ll give ‘em all a pinch, and 
if they don’t drink, I’ll make ‘em blue any how. 
Enter Joun with a waiter—Mysric goes up and 
pinches him, Joun lets waiter and contents fall. 

Mrs, Mystic. What is the matter, John? 

John, I was pinched ma’am by somebody. 

All. We have all been pinched. 

Mrs, Mystic, Strange, let us look to it—will 
you retire into the next room, ladies and gentle- 
men, (They all retire but Mus, Mystic, Janz. 
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and Joun.) I think he must be dead, and it is a 
ghost; John says he has heard voices in the air, 

Mystic. (groans.) Oh my! 

Mrs. Mystic, Do you hear? 

Jane. 1 do. 

John. I do. 

Mustic. So dol. (they all run out.) Well, 
what am I to do? living and not living, seeing 
but not seen—how restore mygelf—how bring 
things about to their right place—to be always 
invisible is worse than death. ‘They can’t hang 
me, that is one consolation, any how—they 
can’t put me in prison, that is good—I will 
never be taken up for a bank robber—I will 
never be taken up for myself. Ah! here comes 
my old friend Jones, I'l! try him, I should be 
visible now, 


Enter Jones. 

Jones, What can be the matter? I don’t see 
any thiog wrong here—fine room, all snug. 

Mystic. Mr. Jones—Mr, Jones, don’t you see 
your old friend. 

Jones. Whose voice was that—dear me some 
one spoke, Runs out, 

Mystic. Now I begin to smell a rat! ahem! 
let me see, supposing this is all a trick on the 
part of these ladies and gentlemen of my wife’s 
acquaintance, and | have been making a d—d 
fool of myself all the time. Let me see, I have 
it—if am not visible to them, I will soon con- 
vince them that I have the means of making 
them hear. [ Exit, 


Re-enter the Company. 


Mrs. Mystic. He is gone—now let us have a 
»otillion, what say you ail, 
Ail, A cotillion—a cotillion, 
[Music and a Cotillion. 
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THEB 
Nought's had, all's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content, 
‘Tis safer to be that which we yam A 
Than by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 
Macbeth. 
dhe romance of the Bottle Imp, which is here 
resented to the reader, is one replete with 
instructive moral, and although the incidents are 
of a wildand legendary character, they neverthe- 
less have a salutary tendency to evidence the 
vanity of human wishes when granted. 

Nicola a wealthy Venetian had long been the 
wonder, if not the fear of his fellow citizens— 
for it had been remarked, that though he had 
entered the town a poor and friendless scholar, 
he had recently risen fiom his lowly station 
watil he vied in wealth and splendor with the 
noblest and most ancient of the families, who 





OTTLE IMP, 


Enter Mystic pushing in a piece of artillery. 

Mustic. 1 will spoil your sport presently. 

[Commences loading 1t. 

Mrs. Mystic. What does he mean? 

John. Why he is going to blow us all up! 

[The Company appear much alarmed, and dance 
with less spirit. 

Mystic. Now it is loaded, there are two bul- 
lets and twelve spikes—I'll fire it off, and if I 
dont kill ten of ‘emit is no fault of mine. (He 
takes a match and is in the act of applying it, 
when they all scream out and fall on their knees.) 
Ha! you see me do you—do you see me now— 
eh ? 

Mrs. Mystic. Y es—yes. 

June. Yes! 

All. Yes! 

Mystic. You acknowledge it all a trick? 

Mrs. Mystic. Yes, to cure you @f your folly. 

Mustic. Who is that pale faced chap you 
call William ? 

Jane. It’s me, Jane. 

Mustic. Well rise up, I am done with science 
and folly, and I think your lesson was not a bad 
one, but where is John ? 

John. Here, sir. 

Mystic. You rascal—you let Mr. Brown go 
away with five hundred dollars, 

John, Well sir, is not a. cure worth that 
sum, even if you lose it ? 

Mystic. John you are right. Come wife give 
me your hand, Jane yours—and let us spend 
the night as you have so ordered it ; and po 
friends who are smiling around us, think this 
little piece of invisibility worth preserving, it 
will be rendered visible to them on some future 
occasion. 

END OF THE FARCE. 
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had long resided there. The fact which we are 
about to relate was uot known to a single person, 
but we, as faithful chroniclers of this veritable 
history, will let our readers into the secret-— 
namely: that Nicola had dealings with the 
Devil! nay, start not, gentle sir, or madam, 
which ever you may be, who now peruse these 
pages, but if you doubt the truth of my assertion, 
refer to the history of the Venetian in question, 
where, if I am not greatly mistakes, you will 
find the whole confession of the miserable wretch, 
made a short time previously to suffering for his 
crimes. 

This however, is a digression ; but to resume; 
Nicola, as we before said, had held converse 
with the Devil, who having taught him to com. 
mit one crime after another at length promised 
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him unbounded wea!th, on condition of his 
taking a bottle in which one of his imps had 
been carefully corked down, Nicola, who knew 
not fear, readily accepted the terms, and having 
received the bottle he immediately returned to 
his cheerless home, when he put the promises of 
his tempter to the test, by demanding of the 
imp an immense sum of money. [lis wish was 
no sooner expressed than gratified, for in the 
instant the table at which he sat was groaning 
beneath the weight of the glittering treasure, 
which he coveted so greedily; Nicola was 
amazed and delighted at the promptitude with 
which his wish had beén gratified, and he quickly 
formed extensive plans for his future style of 
living. His first object was to purchase a _- 
did mansion, which he fitted up with all the 
gorgeousness of an eastern palace, and hired a 
host of servants to wait upon hisbidding. Nicola 
soon found that with all his wealth he could not 
purchase content and happiness. His appetite 
soon palled upon the splendor that surrounded 
him; and though by day he was at liberty to 
enjoy every pleasure that art could bring, yet no 
sooner did night bring him to his couch, than the 
fearful visits of the fiend haunted him, till day 
light relieved him from the presence of the 
accursed demon, 

He therefore resolved to rush headlong into 
the vortex of pleasure; an almost continued 
succession of gay company was invited to arouse 
him from’ the dreadful lethargy—but still the 
fiend’s visits were sure to attend him even on the 
shcrt repose he allowed himself. A thousand 
times he regretted the vain ambition that had 
urged him to accept the fatal compact, and he 
at length began to consider if there was any way 
by which he might rid himself of the horrible 
source of his distraction, He recollected that on 
receivirg the bott!e imp, the demon had exacted 
from him seven soldi, with an intimation that if 
ever he wished to dispose of it, he must accept a 
smaller sum than he had given, but that who- 
ever died with it in his possession would inevita- 
bly become his victim, Nicola, therefore, 
resolved no longer to sustain the dreadful load 
of misery that oppressed him, but to dispose of 
the source of his inquietude to the first dupe 
with whom he met. 

He succeeds in doing so, and a variety of 
adventures attends it, which we have not space 
to detail, but all of the possessors gladly avail 
themselves of an opportunity to sell it, after 
experiencing its horrors. At length being con- 
demned by the inquisition to death for sorceries 
which he had practised and confessed, he pur- 
chased from Albert,a young soldier, to whom he 
had first sold it, a canteen of water to moisten 
his fevered lips, and being reduced to extreme 
poverty, he tenders in payment the smallest coin 
in circulation. Nicola raised it to his lips, when 
atthe instant it changes its form, and he found 
in his hand the bottle he had so gladly sold a 
few days previously. His heart swelled with 
emotions of joy, as he thus beheld the means of 
deliverance, and ‘he exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ Imp of 
the bottle, I charge thee to release me from this 
horrible prison.” Obedient to bis summons the 
demon instantly appeared aod demanded to 
know his pleasure. 

“ Release me from this drear abode,” replied 
Nicola. ‘“ Fool!” returned the Imp, “I am no 
longer your slave ; you accepted my terms on 
condition that he who could no longer dispose 
of me should become my victim. You have 
just purchased me with the lowest coin, and 
thus I drag you to your doom,” As the demon 
spoke he seized his victim by the throat, when 
both becoming enveloped in flame they sank 
through the earth, leaving the terrified spectators 
lost in wonder and dismay. 

Thus did Nicola suffer for the ambitious 
yearnings that had inspired his heart, leaving a 
terrible warning to all of those whe would crave 
riches, by any other means than that which is 
pointed out by honest industry and proper fru- 


gality. 


Ward, is doing very little in Washington, 
nobody goes to the theatre there. 
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PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL WHITE. 


THE UGLY CLUB.—No. V. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil ; 
The pleasure lessen'd the attending toil. 

Addison. 
The year 1795 was remarkable for no par- 
ticular events, nor is it immortalised in history 
for anything very extraordinary ; it is true, in 
that year Dutch Flanders was ceded to France, 
and the peace of Basle took place between the 
king of Prussia, and the French republic. The 
Spaniards ceded St. Domingo to France in this 
year. We read of a great earthquake which 
occurred at Sumatra, in the East Indies in ’95, 
and it is said, a goodly number of people were 
born in this year, and beside the crowds who 
were hurried to their graves by “ War, pesti- 
lence, and famine,” some thousands expiated 
their crimes on the gallows, whose names not 
even the Criminal Calender deemed worthy to 
register! What a loss to the present and 
future generations! ‘The most remarkable 
event in the year °95, however, was the arrival 
of Jonathan Roughhead, Esq., of London, in 
the United States. He landed in Philadelphia, 
on the morning of the 6th of June. Philadel- 
phia at that time looked pretty much as it does 
now, only it was not quite so large. Junathan 
Roughhead having inquired of a curious little 
man, on whom he had fixed his eyes, where he 
could procure lodgings, was by this curious 
little man conducted to an old fashioned house 
situated at the corner of Second Street and 
Norris’s Alley. It may be well! to state here, 
that this house was originally the dwelling 
place of the Pennsylvania Governors, from 
time immemorial, and it is also said, was the 
abiding place of William Penn, as was also 
the house in Letitia Court, known as the Beef 
Stake House, and justly celebrated as being 
the rendezvous of all the authors and wits of 
the age. But when the Ugly Club was estab- 
lished, and held their meetings there, how 


those walls resounded with the jocund laugh, 
the jovial song, and the merry glee ; how night 
itself was turned almost to day by the flashes 
of wit from the bright constellations of genius 
which shone there in resplendent grandeur ; 
and how often the voice of old Warren, of 
dramatic memory, shook the very glasses as 
well as his good fat sides. It was here the 
comic Jefferson, of langhter-moving recollec- 
tion, was not sparing of that humour which 
was wont to keep the theatre in a roar. It 
was here the funny Blisset, and his barber-ous 
friend Cumming had their sly joke. It was 
here the inimitable Francis retailed out his 
anecdotes, and it was here Joe Hutton was 
appointed Secretary of the “ Ugly Club,” to 
which honor he was indebted altogether to his 
nose ! 

We are anticipating our readers in a rich 
treat we are preparing for them, of these 
bright days of our Ugly Club’s history, which 
in point of intellect and variety of character, 
was not much behind these which have given 
to the hundreds of London, “ local habitations 
and names.” 

No sooner had Janathan Roughead arrived, 
than it was whispered about that he was the 
holder of the ring; a committee of gentlemen 
waited upon him, composed of the several ugly 
men of the town, among whom was Samuel 
White, a tailor, who at that time kept a little 
shop on Sixth above Market Street. 
White was a peculiar character, as was that 
of his face; it seemed like the ground whereon 
the Banyan tree grows ; a thousand little pim- 
ples had sprung up oa its surface, and like the 
shoots of the Banyan drooping down to earth, 
again took root, thus claiming kindred once 
more, then ripening into bloom and ugliness. 
(See cut for a correct likeness.) Upon such a 
face did Roughhead gaze in astonishment ; he 
felt the magic power of the ring, it became as 
it were uneasy upon his finger. “It is too 


This ~ 


soon,” he muttered to himeclf, “let me see 

more of these people before I deprive myself of 

all the honors of our club.” 

‘ Roughhead had a letter to Charles Brockden 
rown of whom we have a He 


had just published his “Arthur Mervyn, or the 
Miseries of '93.” This work blended with a 
beautiful specimen of fiction, gives a history of 
the yellow fever of °93.—Roughhead advised 
him to go to England; enlerged upon its 
liberality, (and justly too) extended to genius 
and talent. Brown in a few words, stated his 
reasons, which, as they are extant, we will not 
introduce them here, thanked the ugly man for 
his advice, and to cement his friendship the 
stronger, they established the first Ugly Club 
in the United States on the evening of the 21st. 
of March, 1796! They held their meetings 
in Dock Street near Third, at the honse of 
Tim Doyle; it was at one of their meetings 
the MS. of Brown's second work was read, 
entitled : “ Wieland ;” this was published in 
98. As we shall not have occasion to notice 
this fine writer and accomplished scholar again, 
we will simply add that he died on the 22d of 
February, 1810, in the 39th year of his age. 
He was— 

** Nature's brightest diamond. When 

She showed it to the sons of men 

She clos'd the casket up again.” 

Among those whose names were enrolled as 
early members, we find that of Mr. John Hogg, 
an actor of some repute, and William Dunlap, 
Esq., then manager of several Theatrer, and a 
Dramatie writer of some reputation; reputed 
author of the first piece ever played by a regu- 
lar company, entitled “ The Father of an only 
Child.” He produced, in January 9th 1797, a 
piece in two acts called “Tell the Truth, and 
Shame the Devil.” The plot of which was 
suggested by a member of the Ugly Club! 
“ Bournville Castle,” written by John Blair 
Linn, was revised, and the parts copied at one 
of the meetings of the Club. Linn was a 
student at that time of Alexander Hamilton. 
At this period, it appears that there were but 
few dramatic writers; in fact, William Dun- 
lap seemed to have monopolised the trade.— 
(See Note.) 

No one of my réaders who will take the 
trouble of examining Dr. Franklin’s portrait 
— a living likeness on eanvass,” would for a 
moment doubt his claim to membership. 
Among the list of names at about that period, 
we find that of Richard Peters, Esq. This 
gentleman was born in Philadelphia, in June, 
1774. Itis said of him that “he laughed at 
all gravity of muscles, and punned while he 
uttered a sage opinion,” such a man was the 
life and soul of the élub, and some of his puns 
and witticisms are recorded in its annals, with 
something like complimentary notes in the 
hand writing of Roughhead. 

Thomas McKean was a member; he was 
born at New London, Chester county, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, in the year 1734. As 
this gentleman's history is identified with that 
of the state of his birth, it would be super- 
fluous for us to say any thing regarding him 
here. Our numerous readers must excuse, 
what to them may appear egotistical on our 
part in thus introducing great names to their 
notice as members of this club, the fact is, we 
wish to establish its respectability. We now 
return to a humble member, White the tailor. 
He was the ugliest man in the club without 
exception, since it may be inferred that Rough- 
head selected him as the most able representa- 
tive of the association, and entitled him to be 
the holder and the wearer of the ring; for this 
purpose he called at White’s house, and in the 
most chaste, classical, and delicate manner re- 
lated to him its history, and how he was bound 
under a solemn oath to give it unto the man 
whom he (Roughhead) considered had stronger 
claims. ‘The little tailor grinned a ghastly 
smile, the carbuncles on his face grew larger ; 
they became inflamed ; the whole Banyan tree 
expanded; his eyes were distended beyond their 
proper sphere; his mouth, that charnel h~n-« 
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for refuse teeth, gaped, and showed the yawn- 
ing sepulchre. Roughhead became alarmed, 
he spoke coaxingly—but all in vain, ugliness 
was in arms, and “eager for the contest,”— 
finally, it triumphe’, and White became the 
sole and, certainly, the indisputable owner and 
wearer of the insignia—the ring of the club. 
What a triumph of genius over the beauty and 
classical elegance of Europe’s specimen of 
human architecture ; White felt the honor, and 
thanked his stars, nameless ones, for his good 
fortune. 

In 1798, the yellow fever again broke out in 
Philadelphia, and many of the staunch old 
members left the city for the country ; in fact, 
they were all gone except White, whose busi- 
ness, nay, his circumstances, detained him. 
There was, however, no danger of his meet- 
ing death, for that thin gentleman stepped 
quietly out of his way, and it is said, kuow- 
ingly neglected him. 

To be called an ugly man, is nothing ; to be 
pointed at as the ugliest in creation, was rather 
more than White bargained for; he became 
dissatisfied. Night after night he lay upon his 
ugly bed pondering over what he now looked 
upon as a curse. Night-mare after night-mare 
conjured up far more hideous looking faces 
than his own, but alas, when the morning 
came, “ Richard was himself again,” with all 
his imperfections on his face. White began to 
moralize and°philosophize ; the result of which 
was that his ugliness was not natural. It arose 
from other than hereditary causes. To remedy 
this incubus upon his face, this “ unseeming 
mirror,” he resorted to cosmetics. The effect 
was truly wonderful; one day he was as black 
as night, another blue, literally and metaphysi- 
cally so; thus, his face presented the appear- 
ance of a painter’s pallet. It was awful! still 
did White labor; he persevered; the conse- 
quence of such perseverance, will be detailed 
in the next chapter or number of this true and 
genuine history. 





NOTES TO NUMBER ¥., 

John Hutton’s history is well known to our 
old citizens; we question if its repetition would 
benefit the young. He was formerly,a teacher; 
a poet; then an actor; became an itinerant; 
wandered back to the far west, and there died. 

It is mentioned by a historian, that C. B. 
Brown, when he went to New York, became a 
member of what he calls “ The Friendly Club.” 
This Club was established in the year 1777, 
and could boast amongst its members some of 
the first men of the age, celebrated alike in 
poetry and literature. The founders of the 
“ Friendly Clab,” were William, son of Benja- 
min Franklin, and a Mr. Rivingston. It was 
nothing more or less than a resuscitation of the 
old society of originals established by Folger, 
as already related, whose daughter was the 
mother of the philosopher Franklin. His son 
found a sketch of the history of the originals 
amung the papers of Folger, and hence the 
existence of the Friendly Club. 

William Dunlap, Esq., recently deceased in 
the city of New York—he is the author of 
upwards of sixty plays; farces, melo-dramas, 
&e. &e. 

The slate-roof house at the S. E. corner of 
Second and Norris’s Alley, between Walnut 
and Chestnut, opposite the Bank of Pennsyl- 
yania, is one in which William Penn resided 
in 1700, during his second visit to Philadelphia. 
In the course of a few years we shall probably 
not have a house standing, that will bear the 
impress of the 17th century upon it. The 
oldest building that now stands “ solitary and 
alone,” is the Swedes Church ; it is built upon 
the ground where stood a log meeting-house, 
erected by the settlers In 1677, Some portion 
of the Letitia Court House is still standing, 
which was built by William Penn, in 1682; 
it isa small two story brick building which 
has been occupied for many years as a tavern. 
We shall refer to this well remembered spot 
again. 





Mr.Dunlap’s “Father of an Only Child,” was 
written in 1788, Some writers have contended 
that this was the first American play repre- 
sented on the stage. It is not so. “The 
Contrast,” by Tyler, was played in New York, 
1787, one year before Dunlap’s was written. 

There is an account of a drama being writ- 
ten, and if we mistake not, printed in 1775, 
called “ The Americans Roused,” but we have 
no account of its ever being played The 
“ Mercenary Match,” by B. Biddle, was an. 
other early piece, it was played at Yale Col- 
lege. ‘The Prince of Parthea,” by Godfrey, 
was printed in 1765 ia 4to. Peter Markoe of 
this city, wrote “ The Patriot Chief,” in 1784. 
He was also the author of a comedy called 
“ Reconciliation.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 





“ Dramatieus”— We have on file for insertion 
from this gentleman, a biographical sketch of 
Ann Oldfield, an English actress, of the old 
school—also @ thetch of Mr, Parson, who played 
sometime in the year 1760—and a memoir of 
Mrs. Cibber, a name we are much attached to. 
We promise to give them a place in our columns, 
In the mean time. do not neglect us Mr. Dra- 
maticus, for our seeming disregard to your favors 
on our part. 

We ase writing memoirs of Harris G, Pearson, 
Mrs. Farren, Mrs. Russell, and others of the 
profession in New Orleans. 

** Peter Single,” has taken a signature used by 
us many years ago, when writing for the old 
Saturday Evening Post, and the Mechanics Free 
Press. We cannot publish the article in ques- 
tion. 

“ Puff’s” article has gone up the chimney in a 
blaze. 

** Theo’’—on the nature and character of 
acting, as it exists at present, is under considera- 
tion. 

“The Modern Drama.” —The writer of this 
article is particularly requested, as an atone- 
ment to read our editorials for the last six months, 

“‘ Damon,” knows nothing about the maiter. 

“ Truth,” endeavers to polish @ rusty lie ! 

“Cherry” is received—one half of the names 
of acters, and actresses she gave us are 
foreigners !!! 





MR. E. S. CONNER. 

This gentleman takes a benefit at the Walnut 
street Theatre this evening—his bill of fare is 
highly attractive, and shoukd (as it will no 
doubt) insure him a bumper. He has selected 
for the occasion “ Werner, or the Inheritance,” 
and “* Nick of the Woods,” a drama, writen by 
our friead G, Harby, Esq. of New Orleans, 





DR. LARDNER AND MORALITY. 


This gentleman is handled without gloves by 
the editors of the Saturday Chronicle, in an 
article which appeared in their paper of last 
week, They are evidently prepared to meet 
the consequences of a libel, else they would not 
have spoken the truth so boldly. Truth a libel, 
bah ! it is a base slur upen the purity and fair- 
ness of law and justice; we begin to think that 
our lawyers have mistaken the letter of the law 
all the while—be it as it may, the fact is plain 
that foreign adventurers without character or 
morals, have brought this paradox in our law to 
light by resorting to it for the purpose of patch- 
ing up their torn reputations, and obtaining 
money from the independent free spoken denizens 
of this land of freedom! They come among us 
with other men’s wives-—sneak into the favor of 
a few—presume on our good nature—and finally 
create in the public mind a false sympathy for 
their misdeeds—pick our pockets in return—and 
then laugh at us for what they term our exceed- 
ing good nature. Out upon such men! The 
moment we attempt to pailiate crime, that 
moment is dangerous to our moral character— 
an honorable man-cannot be seduced from the 
path of rectitude, his character is the citadel 
which he should defend with life—no creeping 
under tables to avoid the lash of an infuriate 
husband—nor having his wig torn from his bald 
pate and thrust into the fire before his face. An 
honorable man—a moral man, may be accused, 
but his innocence can be speedily made manifest. 
If a bad woman pins herself to his coat tail, let 
him eut the skirt off, and make his escape. The 
apology for the acts of a bad man is like the 
manager of a theatre addressing an audience in 
behalf of an actor, for his non appearance on the 
ground of sickness, when in fact the cause is 
drunkeness, It will satisfy the few, but the 
many know too well the depraved character of 
the individual and only laugh at the ruse. We 
contend that the Doctor should not have been 
permitted to lecture in the Chesnut street Thea- 
tre, There is not a church in the city would 
have opened its doors to him—then why did he 
seek the theatres? He reasoned thus: “The 
churches are flourishing—temperaace halls are 
crowded—I am degtaded—so is the drama, we 
will joim ows fortunes, both at a low ebb and 
sink or swim together.” ‘The theatre caught at 
the prospect of making a dollar, caring little 
about the Doctor—Mrs. Heavysides, her hus- 
band—and her dear little, or big children—and 
far less of publicopinion. The Doctor presents 
himself, (a second edition of Sir Harcourt 
Courtly,ne doubt the original,) dressed in black, 
with bad fitting pants—a neat wig—not the one 
Heavysides burnt—a clean shaved face, the 
tout ensemble decidedly good—actions juvenile 
but somewhat awkward, owing to old time not 
oiling the jointse He is received with applause, 
the morality seem delighted to see the Doctor— 
even the ladies smile and look pretty at him— 
thinking no doubt of his trip to Paris with the 
lady in question, He speaks,and the Doctor 
speaks well—he talks logically—and quetes 
voluminously—repeats often, and blunders more 
—he lays down his system of philosophy very 
plain and simple—occasionally however he 
makes a full stop, and very modestly states, that 
there is not a word in the English language to 
express what he wishes to say! Now this is 
wonderful —~Shakspeare found enough to make a 
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world of his owa, Johnson it is true made a 
few to suit his pompous style—Addison said we 
had too many words—and Webster likewise— 
and yet the Doctor could not find one to explain 
how the eye received light as the ear did sound, 
so he said “it listens '"* good! With the lectures 
however, we were pleased, but the pleasure was 
marred by the recollection of the place in which 
they were delivered. The temple of the drama, 
at whose shrine the brightest talents have bowed 
with holy reverence—a shrine which has been 
hallowed through ages with the proud offering of 
genius and morality. We do not say-that the 
present state of the drama is free from blot and 
stain, foreign mountebanks have nearly destroyed 
it, but we do say it isin bad taste to yield up what 
little moral virtue is still left in it to Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner. 


NATURE AND ART—THE STAGE. 

A Bull in a China shop may be considered 
as an appropriate emblem of a collision be- 
tween nature and art, and of the results pro- 
duced by such an event. Let us contemplate 
for a moment in this glorious age of equality, 
the sudden erruption of a genuine turf-cut- 
ting Paddy in his bog brogans, his grecn 
baize jacket, and his moleskin overhauls, into a 
ball-room of the elite, distinguished for its silk 
stockings, plaited shirts, its diamond broaches 
and gold watches, and we shall be reminded of 
the bull in a china shop disfiguring and de- 
forming. 

Again let us contemplate in the higher walks 
of art, the house painter, displaying his colors 
cn the canvass, and combining them with a 
rude hand in the vain attempts of producing a 
picture, we shall find another illustration of the 
bull in the china shop—nature without mind, 
destroying the productions of art. Again, the 
jingling lunatic, who with the organ of num- 
bers strong upon him according to phrenologi- 
cal investigation sits himself down as a poct 
with something like rhyme, but nothing of 
reason, jostling his ordinary nature against the 
rules of art, and destitute of everything but a 
charity school arithmetic, commits the double 
offence of murder and disfiguration of lan- 
guage. Then again, the stage, the art of 
personation comprehending rhetorical powers, 
with executive taste, poetical inspiration, sound 
judgment and discretion. Let us contemplate 
nature in her rough and boorish mould break- 
ing into the splendid enclosures of the inspired, 
and tramp'ing on the beauties of a race of 
poets whose works, however so much they may 
be trodden down will live for ever. 

But here, happily, our simile fails, the 
destructive character of the emblem of honest 
John in the china shop, is limited to the small 
arena on which his powers are expended. The 
painter daubs his canvass to the same end, 
and the poor lunatic in his frantic flights of 
rhyming, commits his spoliation, and is for- 
gotten in his disfigurements in the consequent 
appropriation of his labors which are committed 
to the tobacconist and the grocer to wrap up 
his wares, 

But the actor unendowed, or rather the 
human machine exhibited before the fooflights 
of a theatre, is incapable of mischief but to his 
employer,—and to himself, he may bellow, roar, 
and lash his sides with his own talk, he may 
draw the profession he has impudently assumed 


into contempt—but there’s the end. Happily, 
the poet will, in all cases, survive the lacera- 
tions of the actor without disfigurement, and 
hence our simile will not hold with the non- 
descript biped possessing the form and appear- 
ance of the man with no other attribute than 
the instinctive qualities of the brute. 

Nature in her wisdom and her power, de- 
lightfal in her varieties, and admirable in her 
arrangements, dispersing mental capacity ac- 
cording to her will and caprice, has not so 
loosely scattered her flowers that they may be 
gathered by every hand held out to receive 
them—her votaries are many, her favourites 
but few in those delightful arts in which her 
beuutics are unfolded. 

She demands of those who would copy her 
works, endowments elevating them above their 
fellow beings, and the stage which derives 
itself from a union of the arts, claims an 
inspired taste for all in its professions,—how 
then can we tolerate the unletterred buffoon 
mumbling the lines of the poet, or the vaunt- 
ing brawler mistaking sound for sense, and 
mouthing passages the beauties of which he 
cannot comprehend. Alas! how many tailors, 
good and cfticient tailors have been spoiled by 
a ridiculous affection for the stage. How many 
cobblers spoiled, printers ruincd,—how many 
dry goods clerks have left the counter for the 
boards, and found an ultimate asylum in the 
poor house, and a grave in the potter’s field. 

Tho few exceptious to this general rule are 
but the deJusive lights beckoning on vanity, 
and folly to its ruin, and so the world goes, all 
is vanity and delusion, folly with her cap and 
bells—the eyes fixed upon the stars while the 
charm is yawning at our feet. 

Study is considered necessary to the profes- 
sion of the law, and no one is admitted to its 
practice unless so qualified by a certificate of 
time and the examination of the applicant. 

Study is necessary to the practice of medi- 
cine, and no one can be admitted but by a 
thorough examination of the qualification of 
the applicant, a long course of study and at- 
tendance on courses of lectures, and also at the 
hospitals. 

Every trade and profession has its require- 
ments, but not so the stage according to the 
estimate put upon it, The tailor’s board, the 
cobbler’s stall, the butcher’s shambles, the 
grocer’s counter, the lawyer's desk, all, all 
may be deserted,—hey, presto, for the stage, a 
talent for which is supposed to be caught by 
inspigation. 

But nature requires art for its sustension 
upon the stage,—art, which shall so resemble 
nature that we see not the covering. She re- 
quires the art of elocution in perfection,— 
extensive reading,—historie research, and an 
expansive mind which can group the poetic 
inspirations of the dramatist, and embody them. 


MR. JOSEPH PROCTOR, 

On Monday evening Mr. Proctor makes his 
fisrt appearance at the Walnut street Theatre, 
after an absence of several years, There is no 
doubt a host of old friends will greet him. He 
plays Damon. 








Made a perfect Judy of himself—Mr. Mul- 
likin, in the fencing scene with Mrs. Sefton, at 
the Chesnut Street theatre, last Wednesday 
evening. 
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* PHILADELPHIA. 
CHESNUT ST. THEATRE.—Sheridan 


Knowles’ play of “ The Love Chase,” was pre- 
sented to a tolerable fair audience on last Mon- 
day evening. Mrs. Shaw was announced in 
the part of Constance, which to the disappoint 
ment of many, did not meet with full fillment 
in consequence of the lady’s non-arrival from 
Now York. Our audiences are certainly the 
best natured people in the world, for they re- 
cieved the communication without disturbing 
their equanimity of temper, and seemed to 
enjoy the representation and change of caste, 
as though nothing whatever had occurred. In 
fact, we saw no reason for disapprobation, so 
ably sustained was the character of Constance 
in the hands of Mrs. Sefton. ‘This lady’s im- 
personations are marked at times with unusual 
correctness in both the conception and language 
of the author. It affords us pleasure to note 
this fuct, so negligent do many of our perfor- 
mers appear, in this respect, and who scem to 
regard the words of the dramatist with about 
the same indifference that the butcher surveys 
the victim of his cleaver! The novelty aside, 
we scarcely regretted the absence of Mrs. 
Shaw. Mrs. Sefton infused into the part much 
vivacity, and acquitted herself very creditably 
upon so short a notice, as must necessarily have 
been the case. 

Miss Hildreth as Lydia, was as cold as an 
icicle. Gleams of sunshine occasionally illu. 
minated her countenance, which otherwise was 
rayless and destitute of warmth. The neces- 
sary passions that the occasion called forth, 
were wanting, and in their place we witnessed 
a tragical and weird-like movement of the 
index-finger accompanied with a whining tone 
of voice, which was entirely too affecting for 
our nerves. We speak freely of this youn? 
lady’s faults, and promise to notice their cor- 
rection. 

Mrs. Thayer, as the Widow Green, was very 
clever and effective. 

Mr. Faulkner in the character of Sir Wil- 
liam Fondlove, afforded us no gratification, 
We have seen the part much better repre- 
sented, The transposition of the words of the 
author occurred very frequently, and destroyed 
the beautiful harmony, for which Knowles is 
so justly celebrated. In a word, Mr. Faulkner 
was imperfect ! 

Richings, as Wildrake. in one or two of the 
acts, was unusually tame, and seemed to be 
conscious of the fact. Upon the change of his 
costume, it was like the butterfly emerging 
from the chrysalis, all buoyancy and life. We 
were interested then with his performance, 
which was artist-like in its depiction, and began 
to be appreciated by the audience. The scene 
with Constance where she ridicules his meta- 
morphose from the rustic to the town garb, was 
replete with humour, and capitally enacted. 
The character was appropriately and richly 
dressed. . 

Mr. Gann, as Trueworth looked rather old 
for the part, and appeared as though he had 
merely assumed it at request. He is a very 
clever performer notwithstanding, and no doubt 
useful on many occasions where the “ will is 
often taken for the deed.” 

Mr. Charles did not astonish us as Walter. 
The occasional liberties which he took with 
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Knowles’ language seemed to justify the re- 
flection, “that in much talking there is an 
evil,”"—for he avoided giving in toto the seuti- 
ments as set down. We thought him entirely 
too tragic in the scene with Lydia, and know 
him to be capable of a better enaction! 


The comedy was represented, however, with - 
out Mrs. Shaw which was commendable on the 
part of the management, but we incline to the 
opinion that it must be some other species of 
entertainment which will attract patronage to 
this once popular establishment. 

WALNUT SPREET THEATRE- —It is 
not our intention to notice particularly the per- 
formances at this house, until after the horses 
are gone, aad the stage cleansed froin the impur- 
ity they necessarily occasion, We shall then 
examine into many things which have passed in 
quick succession before us. 

We shall also osk what has become of Miss 
Emma Ince, and several other matters which 
pertain to the interest and welfare of the drama. 

The critic will exercise his right in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and will see that actors and 
managers study the interest of the public, in the 
exercise of their separate functions, and not 
promise and talk of more than they intend to 


perform. 


MRS. SHAW. 

The press, particularly in New York, has 
been lavish in the praise of this lady, and if 
we were to judge trom the tenor of their 
remarks, we should say she was the greatest 
actress living. To us, however, the styie of 
Mrs. Shaw is familiar. She never ranked high 
—nor can she. Her Juliet was a studied per. 
furmance-—voice, action, and the eternal smile, 
even in sorrow, were so decidedly mechanised, 
that the Juliet of Shakspeare’s creation,—so 
young, so artless, so fond, so devoted,—was 
represented to us as a piece of chiselled work, 
or a carved automaton, moving only, as it were, 
at the will and option of the machinist. Juliet 
is not a difficult part to play—if the actress 
has genius, destitute of that—it is perhaps the 
most difficult. Juliet isa creature of poetry— 
there is harmony in all she says—love in all 
her actions, which, blended with the pleasing 
naivette of her character, renders it in the 
hands of a finished artist the most pleastng 
subject for the exercise of genius. Mrs. Shaw 
has no soul for poetry,—her acting is prose,— 
she seemed most anxious to display a pair of 
arms which would shame a fish-woman,—and 
these, with the trail of a very beautiful dress, 
appeared to be very much in her way. 

In the balcony scene, she spoke loud enough 
to awaken the who'e neighbourhood, and her 
boisterous love making was more like that of 
some buxom widow, than the love-sick Juliet, 
—the “ lady bird” of the old nurse’s particular 
care. The fact is, we were not pleased with 
her Juliet, and in a word, she cannot play it. 

N.B. We counted eight ladies in the boxes!!! 

Mrs. Sefton’s Romeo was a beautiful piece 
of acting. We begin to think, our frequent 
notice of this talented actress has had the 
effect of creating for her numerous admirers. 





Mrs. Fitzwilliam is coining money at Havanna, 
her shadow, Buckstone, of course follows, 
“morality of the stage” is improving. 


The 





NEW YORK. 
PARK THEATRE.—Un Monday evening 


Mr. Simpson took his benefit at this theatre, 
on which occasion Sheridan’s unequalled 
comedy of “The School for Scandal,” was 
performed, cast with the whole strength of the 
company, and with all those decorations and 
accompaniments which gave so much eclat to 
“London Assurance.” It was upon the whole 
played respectably, and that is all the merit 
we can extend to it. Placide’s Sir Peter 
Teazle is too well known to require any praise 
at our hand. Lady Teazle is not at all Miss 
Cushman’s forte, it is one of the very few 
characters in which she will fail to distinguish 
herself. Fredericks, in the character of Joseph 
Surface did all that could satisfy the judicious 
critic, it was an admirable performance ; but 
for poor Billy Williams of the vells, the master 
of a grammar school, who sat beside us, volun- 
teered out of his own pocket to pay his passage 
across the water, adding, he was sure Sadler’s 
Vells could not do without him; for our own 
part, we should greatly deplore his loss. 

We most sincerely regret to say, that Mr. 
Simpson had but a thin house, although it was 
unquestionably better than any night since the 
re-commencement of the season. 

BOW ERY.—Re-opens on Monday with a 
powerful company, so says the manager, en- 
gaged in the cause of legitimate drama. 

CHATHAM.—John Sefton is filling the 
house nightly ; he took his benefit on Satarday 
night, and had a bumper. He commenced a 
re-engagement on Monday night, when he ap- 
peared in “ Mob the Outlaw.” John draws all 


before him. 
OLY M PI C.—* Cinderella, or the Large 


Glass Slipper,” a very clever thing. 

FRANKLIN, alias, Little Drury. — This 
theatre was opened on Saturday night, by the 
Friends of Temperance, with a Lecture, &c. 
&c., and at no period of its brief history, was 
it so thoroughly crammed as upon this occa- 
sion, it is computed that upwards of four thou- 
sand persons were disappointed of admission. 
It is confidently believed that under the present 
management, this theatre will go ahead, 

It is announced to open permanently for the 
season on Thursday with a novel performance, 
which we shall duly notice under the title of 
Tue Drunxarp’s Procress, in a series of 
tableaux, &c. Ke. 

Mr. Meyer, the vocalist, has announced a 
concert at this theatre, for March 18th, 
when he will b2 assisted by the most distin- 
guished professors now in the city. Signor de 
Beguis is in himself a host. His orchestra 
band will consist of twenty-four performers. 
Mr. Wigers leader. This affair promises to be 
a great musical treat—Bravo, little Franklin. 








The stockholders of the Arch street Tieatre, 
not having paid up the gas bill long since due, 
refuse to let an honest citizen have the establish- 
ment, ualess he pays the back gas bill created 
by those who managed the establishmeat last !!! 

“his is certainly a strange proceeding, and will 
hereafter induce certain landlords to exact from 
new tenants, all arrearages due for back rent, 
from the former occupant. No wonder the 
Arch canast succeed when such narrow minded 
men have the control of it. Pay the gas bill 
and you shall have it! Wisecontrollers, learned 
judges, 





ITEMS. 

In New Orleans, at the American they have 
** Last Days of Pompeii,” they have a Doctor 
Stillman there, but no Doctor Daly—it is impos- 
sible for Pompeii to go off without a doctcr. 

At Caldwell’s H. G. Pearson played Claude 
Melnotte. 

A Mr. Falconbridge is playing Rolla in 
Charleston, S.C. 

A. A. Addams is at Washington. 

Yankee Hill and his shadow, Miss Reynolds, 
are also at the capitol. 

The Buffalo Theatre is being fitted up, and 
will open on or about the first of May, under the 
management of Mr. Rice. 

Itis said that Field has taken the Boston The- 
atre—straws show which way the wind blows. 

We advise no manager of a theatre to go to 
Washington, Pa. as every person in the place 
has joined church, Great revivals and little 
grace. 

At Cincinnati Richard III. was recently 
inhumanly murdered, he lingered for a while 
supported by a mere Web-b, but his wounds 
were so many that he died in a short time after 
receiving them. It is said a whole company 
were engaged in the foul act, and the last words 
he uttered were “who will mourn for Logan 
now 7” Kind soul that Richard. 

Louisville Theatre is closed at present. 

In another part of our paper our readers will 
find the communication alluded to in our last, 
signed “ The Leader of the Orchestra of the 
Chesnut street Theatre.”—-Read it. 

The renowned equestrians, Levi North, and 
Otto Motty, arrived in Philadelphia on Dhurs- 
day, from Havanna. 





A New Comedy.—There is in active prepara- 
tion, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, a comedy 
translated from the French, and adapted to the 
English stage, by a gentleman of this city, 
entitled “The Glass of Water.” It is said to 
be rich in humour, and interest, and we are 
well assured of the translator’s capability to 
impart to it full justice. We shall regard its 
production as another effort on the part of the 
managers, to merit the patronage of the pub- 
lic, and it remains to be seen whether they 
will appreciate such exertions. Verb. sap. 





From our Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 

HOLIDAY ST. THEATRE.—Forrest bas 
gone, and with his departure the full houses 
have departed also. On Saturday the Stranger 
was played to one of the worst houses you can 
possibly imagine, Miss Clifton as Mrs. Haller- 
did not possess attraction enough to induce the 
ladies to visit the theatre, and for the reputation 
of “ the best company,” it was fortunate there 
was nobody there. Mr. Roberts as Baron 
Steinfort, we recommend to read his part; Mr. 
Howard ditto ; Bowersin Francis was the only 
character of the whole play who read and acted 
sensibly; of Mr. W. Jones we would ask in 
what part of the Stranger is to be found “ He 
writes two hands already, one he can’t read 
himself, the other the devil can’t read for him.” 
Read Shakspeare’s advice to players, and for 
the sake ofthe audience endeavor to profit by it. 
On Monday Miss Clifton’s benefit—three fold 
attraction, Miss Clifton, Mrs. G. Jones and half 
price, a poor compliment to the talent of the 
lady, a miserable house, and the play of Jane 
Shore as miserably acted, as you know the talent 
of the company : this play has been acted twice 
this season in Baltimore, with Booth and A. Ad- 
dams, and with Mrs. Philips and Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, we will give you the cast of * the best 
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company that ever visited Baltimore.” Duke of 
Gloster, Mr. Roberts; Dumont, Mr. T. Mills; 
Lord Hastings, Mr. J. Wallack ; Radclife, Sher- 
man, Catesby, Bowers; Belmour, Smith ; Jane 
Shore. Mrs. G. Jones; Alicia, Miss Clifton.— 
“Ou, SHAME WHERE !I8 THY BLUSH. On 
Tuesday four farces in two of which Yankee 
Hill made his appearance, as nearly as we caa 
judge to about fifty dollars. A gentleman who 
played the Servant in New Notions seemed to be 
the laughing stock of the audience, much to the 
annoyance of the star, who attempted to be witty 
at his expence, but his rival carried off all the 
applause. Cannot the theatre furnish a better 
message deliverer, it is trifles of this nature that 
frequently spoil a good play, this same gentle- 
man, if we mistake not, universally caused a 
laugh in the tragedy of Jack Cade. 

FRONT ST. THEATRE,—Wemyss has let 
the Front street to Welsh and Delavan, whose 
circus performance commenced on Thursday, to 
a well filled house, apparently delighted with 
all that was presented to them, We have from 
boyhood been accustomed to visit the circus 
whenever the horses have paid a visit to Balti- 
more, and must confess with the solitary excep- 
tion of Cooke, whose sojourn among us terminated 
so lamentably, we have never seen any eques- 
trian performance with such delight as the 
— proprietors afford us. To you Messrs. 
Sditors, who have witnessed the progress of 
Welsh and Delavan in your own city for a whole 
season, it must be superfluous to speak of the 
excellent order preserved in every department ; 
it really did our heart good te hear the joyous 
laughter of the children, and boisterous mirth 
of their parents. The Misses Wells and Master 
Risley excite an interest for their safety which 
is almost painful, until the graceful movements 
and self-possession of these youthful aspirants 
for fame, assure us there is nought to fear, but 
much to admire; while the clapping of hands 
from children of their own age, nightly repay 
them for their juvenile exertions. The clown 
too, with his oft repeated jokes, old as Joe Miller, 
but constantly new, affords a fund of amuse- 
ment. ‘The banjo player and the negro dancers 
give variety to an evening's entertainment, which 
the most fastidious must acknowledge to be 
deserving of support. The sports of the ring, in 
which Calwallader, Bacon, G. Sweet, Mrs. 
Howard, and’ Master Glenroy, assisted to add 
to the charms of the excellent bills of fare 
nightly presented, to an increasing patronage— 
the boxes are filled with ladies, and where they 
are the gentlemen are sure to follow. 
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Mr. Reioagle was a scene painter to Messrs. 
Rowe and Russell, manazers of the Camp street 
Theatre. Scene painter! I had asked myself 
the question a thousand times, “ why and how is 
this?’ he had produced some. pieces, which, if 
they did not give him a “ local habitation,” at 
least gave a name ; among them was Balshaz- 
zar’s Feast, which was exhibited throughout the 
United States, and highly praised. I had heard 
the name of Reiagle associated with the fine 
arts, and as I gazed upon some of his specimens, 
little sketches, panoramic views, &c. the question 
recurred with double force-—why is he a scene 
painter? I dared not ask the question. He was 
temperate—remarkably so—he had no vice at 
which his greatest enemy, (ifhe had one) could 
point in mockery—it was for these good qualities 
I loved him. One day, after a long and 
animated corversation upon the state of the 
drama, I asked the question—one word, one 
little word was sufficient. “I have a wife and 
children!” he went on—‘The precariousness 
of our profession I have experienced for years, 


and find it impossible for me to provide for and 
school my children from an uncertainty, hence lL 
am here.” This indeed was a lamentable dis- 
closure, and presents a melancholy picture of our 
country’s disregard of the rising genius and 
talent manifested in the works of her sons, 

Reinagle was industrious, both from duty and 
inclination. He labored for those who were 
richly deserving of its fruits. I have before me 
a letter from his daughter, which he received 
some short time before his death, and which I 
retained for the purpose of addressing a letter to 
his family, being the only clue found among his 
papers of their place of abode. The writer at 
that time was about sixteen years of age ; it 
breathes the affection of a fond child, while it 
conveys the sentiments of the whole family—in 
which their mother, and fond remembrances 
were not forgotten—all their little domestic 
affairs, arrangements &c. were feelingly and 
delicately drawn ; it acknowledged the receipt 
of a craft of money remitted, the approbation of 
which was as amusing tome, as no doubt it was 
interesting to the father. Over this dream, alas! 
soon came a shadow, which destroyed the peace, 
the happiness, the bright anticipatious of the 
future--that shadow was death! I was in the 
habit of calling upon Mr. Reinagle every day, 
for about two weeks—he was painting my 
portrait, and never shall I forget that period. 
One day he observed, ‘‘ there is a something 
about your mouth I cannot convey to canvas, 
an expression, which though it varies every 
moment, still conveys the same unattainable 
meaning.”” The portrait was finished—it wanted 
that expression! which two years afterwards 
Mr. Otis of Philadelphia, happily caught and 
made it look like * a thing of life.” 

The theatrical season of 1834 was nearly 
over, the excitement had passed away, and the 
drama ceased to attract its crowds, The wana- 
gers had as usual at the close of the season 
offered Mr. Reinagle a benefit. The prospect 
looked gloomy, and he consulted me upon the 
subject. “1 am notin want of money,” he said, 
‘* at least for myself, but for my family ; and if 
I thought I could realize two hundred dollars, 
I would enter my name. 

“ Reinagle,” said I “‘ something must be done 
—you must get up an excitement of some kind, 
suppose [ dramatize Cooper’s Headsman for you, 
get up appropriate scenery, the popularity of the 
work will attract, though the piece may be 
d—d.” “Do it,” says he ; and in three days 
the Headsman, a melo-dramain three acts, was 
in rehearsal, he labored night and day upon the 
scenery. ‘‘One thing more, Mr. Reinagle, we 
must have a prologue,”’ a gentleman volunteered, 
but as he was not inspired, the piece was 
refused. “ Reinagle, this wont do! no! we 
must have something better if possible, or dis- 

ense with it entirely.” We went to work, and 
in a few hours hammered together a prologue— 
one line was wanting however to complete it, 
we had labored in vain “‘ to catch the idea,” 
but without effect. That the reader may 
understand more clearly, the predicament in 
which we were placed.in the absence of the 
“ unborn line,” I give those which preceded it. 
The author in the wildness and fury of his fancy, 
after describing the Alps, &c. goes on in this 
wise ;— 
“* T Sese scenes so vivid, awful, and sublime, 
The painter's region— theme for mighty rhyme, 
And if they fail this grandeur to impart—” 

Here we made a full round stop, a line was 
wanting to jingle with ‘‘impart.” We thought 
over—we studied—but all in vain—at last 
Reinagle shouted out, in the extacy of a bright 
thought—“ I have it, I have it!” ‘ Hold oa,” 
cried I—*“ now for it—and here it is” — 

** Tis nature’s throne, beyond the reach of art.” 


“ Excellent !” 1 exclaimed, “and it will be 
some apology for your miserable sceae of the 
Great St. Bernard,” which to look at as it lay 
upon the floor, was beyond the art of any one to 
find out what it inte to represent—yet that 
same daubed canvass, when exhibited at night, 
drew down rounds of applause. 


The eventful evening arrived, the house, con- 
sidering the lateness of the season, was respecta- 
bly filled, the drama went off well. Mr. Pear- 
son enacted the pait of Masso, and Scott ; of 
Long Tom Coffin memory, that of the Headsman, 
—and my friend realized, as we say here, “' up- 
wards of considerable,’’* 

A day or two after he complained of being ill, 
the cholera, that dread scourge of the earth, was 
among us; he had the premonitory symtoms ; | 
urged upon him the necessity of calling in med- 
ical advice. He had a room,as is customary 
here, with a colored woman, good I believe in 
her way ; this woman pretended to be something 
of a doctress, and unfortunately for Reinagle he 
placed the most implicit faith in her, and her 
Tisanes,t 

tA tea made of herbs 

I called upon him on the morning of the 23d 
of May, and found the disease had gained 
ground, He, in a feeble voice, asked iff would 
obtain a drafton the north for him, ashe had 
the preceeds of his benefit in his pocket, and felt 
somewhat uneasy respecting it. This L of course 
promised to do, His appearance so altered— 
his situation—the money—the people with whom 
he was surrounded, all conspired to render me 
very uneasy. In the afternoon I returned ; my 
worst anticipations were realized, he was dying ; 
the death rattle was in his throat. I gazed 
around the room, my eyes rested upon strangers, 
many of whom looked as if interest detained 
them at the bed of death, and in the house of 
mourning. I knew thatthe moment life left its 
frail tenement, busy fingers, and ready hands 
would be at work; and, although to me a pain- 
ful task,to witness a death bed scene,I deter. 
mined to be one among the interested on the 
occasion. I watched his countenance as it con- 
tracted itself into an everlasting sleep; I saw 
grim death stealing over a face, the index of as 
pure a heart as ever beat in human breast ; I 
noticed the change from the animate to the in- 
animate, and when the breath of life had winged 
its flight, to the regions of the eternal city, I 
wept, for he was my friend, 


“ Friend after friend departs : 
Who hath not lost a friend ?” 


I noticed the grief of a young man, a member 
of the dtainatic corps, he had known the deceased 
long, and his tears were those of grief—three 
days alter he too, died of the cholera; 

After the body was removed into an adjoining 
room, I called from the crowd (by this time 
many had assembled,) a gentleman of standing 
and character, to whom | imparted the fact of 
the deceased having money in his possession, 
and my fears for its safety. We constituted 
ourselves administrators, and immediately com- 
menced a search, beneath the bed we found his 

ocket book and watch, the latter, with some 
ittle trinklets, were sent to his widow; the 
contents of the former, with an addition arising 
out of the sale of some sketches were also sent. 
Che expence of the funeral was defrayed by 
those calling themselves, what indeed they 
were, his friends, The body was conveyed to 
the American burial ground—a marble slab 
with an appropriate epitaph marks the spot where 
lie the remains of Mr, Hugh Reinagle, 





*The Headaman was played on the evening of 
May 17, 1634, and Mr. Reinagle died on the afernoon 
of the 23d, six days after. 





Dinneford has returned from Cincinnati, and 
is making preparation to have the Pittsburg 
theatre refitted and re-decorated, in a most 
splendid style. He expects to open about the 
first of April, with most of the members of the 
old company, who will be reinforced by addi- 
tional popular talent. 


” We do not speak of the virtues of actors in 
our remarks upon the stage, but we endeavour 
to show that there is a morality of the drama 
which should be respected. | 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


LEONORE. 
QUAYLE. 





SUNG BY MR. 
Oh, swiftly hie thee, where lightly falling, 
The streamlet passes yon cottage door, 
And there entreat thee on Herman calling, 
The shepherd hither to Leonore. 
To yonder fountain first gently lead me, 
Thy weary duty will soon be o'er, 
Then gentle maiden, kindly speed thee, 
The hours are number'd of Leonore. 


Oh, Herman, tell me, dost thou remember, 
This form so faded, this altered brow? 

And say, ere leaves me life’s fading embers— 
Thy son, thy Adolph, where is he now? 

Ab, hapless maiden, when thou wert given, 
To wed another of wealth and store, 

His heart and service resigned to heaven— 
Were lost forever to Leonore. 


From death to raise thee, where crowns the 
guerdon, 
And Adolph’s only, the hand to save, 
He could not hear thee, to speak thy pardon, 
Yon convent holds him—a living grave— 
Oh, Herman cease thee, this fatal sorrow 
That rends my bosom, can bear no more— 
Night closes round me, and never rmaorrow 
Again shall waken poor Leonure. 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 25th, 1842. 
Mr. Eprror :— 

Poor Puck could not write last weck, for he 
was in a devil of a Pucker caused by the fever 
and ague, and even now being rather shakey, 
he must be “ brief, good mother.” 

The Italian opera commenced opera-tions at 
the temple on Monday evening. ‘The house 
was respectably filled, but New Orleans has 
been rather hard rode lately, and I fear the 
sons and daughters of song have made an ill- 
timed visit. ‘Their performance last night was 
postponed on account of the illness of the prin- 
cipal tenor, ; 

At the American, Foster's Naiad Queen sun 
ten consecutive nights, she then reposed, for 
“ What will the world say,” which by the bye, 
“didn’t take,” no how? Miss Petrie had its 
second representation for her benefit. It will 
now sleep on the shelf with Old Maids, Xc. 
Miss Petrie introduced to the public, a new 
debutante, in the character of Tactic in “ My 
Fellow Clerk.” He wes announced as a 
“young gentleman,”-—every body was sur- 
prised when he turned out to be Nat, Cook, 
the gentlemanly box keeper. Now, all the 
world knew that Nat. was a capital tell wi 
could tell a story, make up a house, whisper a 
love tale to a woman, and pay salaries better 
than any chap in these diggins; but none sus- 
pected he ever intended to “ smell the sinoke, 
till he burst upon their astonished senses, sa 
afyresaid, and by a capital piece of acting proved 
that “some things can be done as wellas others.” 

“ Rookwood” is in preparation at this house, 
with De Bar as Dick Turpin. Yours, 


PUCK, Jr. 
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Sin.—In your paper of the 26th. ult. there is 
a criticism of the performance of “ Clari,” at the 
Chesnut street Theatre, in the course of which 
the following observations occur: — The or- 
chestra was execrable, and marred the interest 
of the piece in a remarkable degree ; it was 
with the utmost difficulty that several of the 
songs could be rendered—.” As leader of the 
orchestra L confess that your observations were 
perfectly correct ; but, sir, this is one of those 
numerous instances in which effects are obvious 
to an audierce without their having any idea of 
the cause—from the justice and impartiality 
which appears to characterize your criticisms, I 
am induced to hope that you will give an inser- 
tion to the following explanation :— Clari having 


been performed a short time previously, no 


rehearsal took place on the occasion alluded to; 
and the person who has the care of the music of 
the theatre, having left the music of Clari on the 
stand in the orchestra, concluded it was still 
there, and it was not until after the curtain had 
risen that it was discovered that the score, which 
was the only part there was for the leader to 
play, and direct the piece from, was no where 
to be found—this, of course, produced the utmost 
confusion, as the orchestra had no cues to direct 
them, or music to play fiom during the whole 
piece ; this, sir, was the cause of the execrable 
performance spoken of in your critique, and 
which could not have been better in any orches- 
tra under the same circumstances. Perhaps you 
will allow me to observe,en passant, that the 
present orchestra of the Chesnut street Theatre 
scarcely numbers one half the complement of 
former seasons, of course it suffers somewhat by 
comparison, 
I am, Sir, 
Your's very respt’, 
The Leader of the Orchestra 
Of the Chesnut St. Theatre. 


BOSTON, March 7th. 1842. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert have been permanently 
engaged by Hamblin, they will be powerfu 
auxilliarics to his company, their loss is seri- 
ously regretted in Boston. 

Tremont opens to night for a season; the 
theatre having becn rented for $100 a week, 
by the following late members of the Tre- 
mont :—Creswick, Conover, W. F. Johnson, 
Field; Stockwell, scene painter; and Child 
the treasurer; the opening pieces are the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, and a new Bur- 
letta written by “Straws,” being a striking 
sketch of transatlantic hign life, entitled, 
“ Lyons Abroad, or Literary Rages,” in which 
the following characters are introduced :— 

Mr. Digby, celebrated contributor to the 
morming papers, Mr. J. M. Field; Mr. Long 
Wharf, of Boston, Mr. Kemble; Mr. Broad- 
way, of our sister city, Mr. Walcot ; Prince 
Albert, S. D. Johnson ; Queen Victoria, Mrs. 
Sinith. 

Another portion of the company have in- 
duced Lee to fit up his saloon for theatricals, 
to be opened this weck ; this company will be 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Macder, Miss A. 
Fisher, Plumer, &e. 

On the dccasion of Williamson’s benefit, 
Mr. Erskine played the Stranger; a gentle- 
man fiom the boxes threw a squash on the 
stage instead of a boquet. Extravagant waste 
of vegetables. 


THEATRE IN EDINBURGH ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The poor players had many difficulties to con- 
tend with, and no greater than the feelings of 
superstitious fear, with which the more bigoted 
clergy made it there business to inspire the com- 
mon people, teaching them to believe that Satan 
himself was in league with the actors, and that 
the commonest stage tricks were the works of 
supernatural agency. On one occasion, Ham- 
let struck this enlighted cudience, as so horrid and 
profane a play, that they tumultuously left the 
theatre, and collecting on the outside, began to 
set ¥ on fire, 

To quell the riot the tewn-guard was called 
out, and in the course of discharging their duty 
theyhad to enter the house and cross the stage, 
Tais appeared to them rather a hazardous un- 
dertaking ; for though many of them had fought 
at Bleinheim and Dettingen, they did not wish 
to encounter the evil one. However, the cap- 
tain placed himself at their head, and summoning 
up all his courage, said resolutely, ‘* Follow me, 
my lads,” But he had scarcely advanced two 
steps, when one of the trap-doors, on which he 
happened to tread, gave way, and in a moment 
he vanished from the sight of his men. 

This was too much; the town-guard fled in 
disorder; and though their captain afterwards 
returned to them, they were never quite sure 
butit was only his ghost. Ia 1756, however, 
the proluction of the tragedy of Douzlas and 








the success it met with, not so much on account 
of its own merits which had to Garrick appeared 
so small that he rejected the piece, as on acconnt 
of the unjust opposition it experienced,Stended 
much to overcome the nativnal prejudice against 
the theatre, Yet there was nothing stable in 
its establishment, and contioual riots were taking 
place within its walls, 

One affray arose out of a party of loyalists 
calling on the band to play the air of “Culloden” 
on the anniversary of the battlhe—a demand 
which was immediately met by a call from the 
Jacobites for “ You’re welcome, Charles Stuart,” 
The band complied with the latter requisition, 
and a very desperate rencontre between the two 
parties was the consequence. Another memora- 
ble affair of a similar kind took place when 
“ High Life Below Stairs’’ was produced’ 

The footmen, sent thither by their masters who 
occupied the boxes, were the preponderating 
part of the gallery audience, and they determined 
in a body “ to sacrifice fame, honor and profit,” 
to prevent the toleration of so glaring an ingnit 
upon their profession. The consequences was, 
that the gentlemen had to unite against their 
own servants; and it was not till they had been 
turned out of the gallery by main force, and 
after making a very stout opposition, that the 
a was allowed to proceed.—Boston Daily 

ail, 





Dead as a Door Nail.—In Otway’s play of 

Cerius Marius, the old nurse is made to say— 

* Your only daughtei’s dead, 

As a dead herring, stock fish, or door nail.” 
ce = ee -_—_— 

NEW SONG BOOKS.—Just issued by Turner & 
Fisher, No. 52 Chatham Street, New York, and 15 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 

The People’s Songster, Price 25 Cents 
Ladies Fashionable Songter, do 
Gentleman's Fashionable Songster, do. 

Rack numbers of the Dramatic Mirror, and the first 
Volume neatly bound, can be had at the publication 
office 

PLAYS, OPERAS AND FARCES.—The best as- 
sortment in the Union, at No. 52 Chatham Street. 

PROPLE’S FAVORITE SONGSTER.—Just pub- 
lished, containing an unrivalled collection of the good 
old songs in olden times, interspersed with the some 
of the best of modern date. No. 52 Chatham Street. 

SMOKERS AND CHEWERS—ATTENTION !— 
Lately published, ** The Complete Art of Smoking, 
Chewing, and Snnff-taking.” ‘This is one of the best 
treatises on Tobacco, Snuff, and Segars, ever issued. 
Price 12} cents.—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street 














Just published—price 25 cents, uniform editions of 
London Assurance and Old Maids, together with the 
only complete assortment of Plays, Operas and Farces 
in America.—Dramatic World—52 Chatkem Street. 





BISJOU MINSTREL.—Containing over 500 Songs 
—gilt edge—pocket book form—bound in Morrocco. 
Look at it, and you'll buy, of course.—Song Book 
Emporium, 52 Chatham Street. 
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